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Of much, more significance is a thought which Ehrhardt expressed in his polemic against the static teleology of Lotze. He urged that a static conception of the organism must be rejected not only for the minor reason that it did not throw light on the problems of nutrition and reproduction, and only deferred their solution, but also because it failed to take into account the constancy of the vital processes which do not act as if by chance, but are daily producing millions of typical organisms. For the same reason, the mechanical explanations of electricity or magnetism cannot be maintained. Physics, too, has its own fixed and constant laws, which, if they had resulted from the combination of more simple natural laws, would most certainly have been fluctuating and only approximately valid.
It may well be that no evidence of Vitalism will be found in this direction, but the line of thought, at any rate, is original, and, if only for that reason, is worthy of notice. This cannot be said for Ehrhardt's further contributions to positive Vitalism, in which he supports a theory of a sort of vital matter. When certain chemical substances are combined in a special way, they result not only in chemical, but also in specifically organic forces. Although, therefore, this spontaneous generation is actually produced only by chance, the causes of its existence -are fixed according to natural law.
Gustav Wolff's excellent critique of Darwinism appeared in 1890, and fully merits its great reputation. In spite of being (without any reflection on its originality) behind the times as a criticism of Darwinism, it is the first of its kind, arising, as it